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( Pipilo erythrophthalmus (LINN.) ) 


THE AUDUBON MAGAZINE. 


Vou. II, 


THE TOWHEE 


NE of the most abundant summer 
birds of middle North America is 
the Ground Robin, Chewink or Towhee 
Bunting. Although so numerous in our 
forests and along the hedgerows, it is yeta 
bird known to few persons except those 
who make a study of our feathered visit- 
ants. It comes quietly in the spring, and, 
seldom appearing in the fields or about the 
houses, at once betakes itself to its chosen 
haunts along the edges of the woods. A 
favorite resort for these birds is one of the 
rambling, grass-grown woodroads or cart 
paths which so often traverse our New 
England woods. The narrow track is ver- 
dant with fresh grass, and on either side 
near the tumble down stone walls or rail 
fences, which bound the road, the ground 
is overgrown with cedars and sumachs, and 
these are matted together with thorny cat- 
briers. It is under and among these 
tangled growths that the Towhee Bunting 
delights to dwell, and if you go along care- 
fully and quietly any bright summer morn 
ing or evening you may hear him busily at 
work on the ground, scratching among the 
dry leaves in search of food, or if it is the 
mating season you will come upon him 
seated on the lowest branch of some over- 
hanging chestnut, and trilling the simple 
lay which cheers his mate while she broods 
her eggs not far away. 
The Towhee Bunting makes its appear- 
ance with us in the latter part of April, 
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having passed the winter in the Southern 
States, where it is found everywhere at that 
season of the year. Its migrations are per- 
formed slowly by short flights, and its wing 
beats are so rapid that sometimes they may 
be heard at quite a little distance. At this 
time it is a busy, restless bird, seeming un- 
willing to remain quiet for any length of 
time, and appearing to be impressed with 
the notion that it must hurry on to its jour- 
ney'’s end. And yet for all. its apparent 
haste it seems to loiter, When the Tow- 
hees reach their breeding places they ar- 
rive singly, never moving in flocks, the 
males coming first and dispersing them- 
selves over the country, to be followed a 
little later by their more plainly clad mates. 

Soon after the arrival of these latter the 
birds choose their mates. A site for a nest 
is selected, usually at the foot of some bush 
or very young tree, sometimes close to a 
tuft of high grass; and now both the mates 
take part in the labor of making the nest. 
This is begun by scratching out a hollow 
in the ground as large as a good sized tea 
cup. This hollow is then lined with dried 
grasses, and slender weed stalks, some- 
times with dried leaves, and over this, to 
form the real lining of the nest on which 
the delicate eggs are to rest, are finer 
grasses, fibrous roots, and sometimes horse 
or cow hair. The whole is a most com- 
pact and comfortable structure, and it is 
generally well protected from danger of 
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discovery by the grass and growing leaves 
and twigs which surround it. In this nest 
the female lays from four to six closely 
speckled or mottled eggs. If disturbed 
during incubation she usually manages to 
slip off her nest unobserved, and to run 
some little distance through the grass be- 
fore taking flight, and is thus sometimes 
able to throw the observer off the track as 
to the true location of her nest. Usually, 
however, this is readily discovered, owing to 
the habit of choosing a location for it close 
to some rather prominent object. 

The nest of this species is exposed to 
more dangers than those of tree inhabiting 
species. Snakes discover and devour both 
eggs and young, and sometimes the old 
bird as well, and skunks and foxes also 
prey upon them, while crows and jays 
are unremitting enemies. The cow bunting 
often chooses the nest of the Towhee as a 
cradle for its egg, and we have found a 
nest which contained three of the latter, 
and four which belonged to the owner of 
the structure. Although the Towhee dur- 
ing the breeding season at the north has 
only natural enemies to fear, yet when 
forced south by the approach of winter, this 
bird is eagerly sought for as an article of 
food. In Louisiana, where they are very 
abundant during the fall and winter, they 
become extremely fat and are shot and 
sent to market in great numbers. Here 
they are known as Grassets, and are greatly 
esteemed for the table, being regarded by 
epicures much as is the ricebird or bobo- 
link in other localities. 

Still, notwithstanding all the enemies 
against which they have to contend, the 
Towhees seem to hold their own pretty 
well, and are very abundant. 

The Towhee Bunting is at all times an 
active, graceful bird, and its long tail bor- 
dered with white is conspicuously flirted 
about as it hops or runs along the ground, 
or passes by short flights from bush to bush. 

In the Northern States the eye of this 
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bird, when it is adult is usually of a bright 
red color, that of the young bird being 
brown. Sometimes, however, the two eyes 
are of different colors, one being red and 
the other brown. Wilson speaks of an in- 
dividual which had one eye red and the 
other white, and Mr. Allen has described a 
variety from Florida -which has both eyes 
white. 

The names Chewink and Towhee are 
given this bird from a fancied resemblance 
of its cry to these syllables. In the West 
its common cry of anxiety or alarm is not 
unlike the common note of the catbird, and 
resembles the mewing of a kitten. 

The Towhee Bunting belongs to the . 
genus Pifilo, of which there are in North 
America fifteen or eighteen species and 
varieties scattered all over the breadth of 
the continent. They are birds of rather 
southerly distribution, and only two or 
three species pass over the border line of 
the United States into Canada. Most of 
those found east of the Main Divide of the 
Rocky Mountains bear a general resem- 
blance to our eastern bird. 

The Towhee Bunting is eight and one- 
half inches long, and measures twelve 
inches in extent of wing. Its bill is conical 
and very robust, the wings short and 
rounded, and the tail long, expanded 
toward its end and then abruptly rounded. 
The bill is black, and the eyes bright red. 
The legs and claws are pale flesh color. 
The head, neck and upper parts in the 
male are black. There is a narrow white 
band across the wing, the outer edge of the 
first quill of which is white. The margins 
of some of the secondary feathers are 
white. The outer tail feathers are mostly 
white, and are conspicuous when the bird 
is in flight; the next two have also some 
white on them near their extremities. The 
breast is white, the sides rich brownish red, 
and the belly pale red. The female differs 
from the male chiefly in having the black 
of the latter replaced by brown. 
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ILSON soon found that he could 
not indulge in his favorite pursuits 
consistently with his conscientious dis- 
charge of his duty to his pupils. His 
dream of writing and illustrating a work on 
ornithology, once it had taken definite 
shape, and presented itself as a task within 
the compass of his abilities, became the one 
idea of his life, to which every other con- 
sideration must be subordinated, and to 
give effect to it, it would be necessary to 
resign his school appointment. He had 
no hesitation in making the sacrifice, but 
before cutting himself adrift he prudently 
looked about for some means of providing 
for his necessary expenses. He applied to 
Mr. Brown, the conductor of the Literary 
Magazine, who accepted his “ Rural Walk ” 
and “ Solitary Tutor '’—two poetical pieces, 
the latter being descriptive of his own 
career, his early preparation for the church, 
his disappointment at being diverted into 
another and less congenial channel, his 
struggle to emancipate himself, his emigra- 
tion, his school house on the Schuylkill, and 
his favorite haunts in Bartram’s woods. 

The acceptance of these pieces encour- 
aged him to make a journey on foot to the 
Falls of Niagara, which he accomplished 
along with two friends, starting in October, 
1804. The lateness of the season exposed 
them to many hardships on the return jour- 
ney, a distance of over six hundred miles, 
which he describes as in great part “through 
deep snows and uninhabited forests, over 
stupendous mountains and down danger- 
ous rivers.” 

This journey neither satisfied nor dis- 
couraged him, on the contrary, it appears 
only to have awakened in hima real design 
of becoming a traveler, and by his acqui- 
sitions adding something to the common 
stock of knowledge, but he realized keenly 
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his deficiency in many acquirements neces- 
sary to an explorer, especially in botany, 
mineralogy and drawing, and meditated % 
preparatory course of study of these sub- 
jects, consulting his friend Mr. Bartram as 
usual. 

This, his first journey in the pursuit of 
material for his natural history, is described 
in the poem of the “ Foresters,” afterward 
published in the “ Portfolio,” and furnished 
the materials for his beautiful description 
and poem of the bald eagle and fish hawk. 
Other journeys were undertaken in the 
following year, the most patent and im- 
mediate result of which was the destruction 
of the success of his school. His own 
neglect was aggravated by the severe win- 
ter of 1805, which pressed hard on the 
settlers. 

Writing to Mr. Duncan at its close he 
says: “This winter has been entirely lost 
to me as well as to yourself. I shall on 
the r2th of next month be scarcely able to 
collect a sufficiency to pay my board, hav- 
ing not more than twenty-seven scholars. 
Five or six families who used to send me 
their children have been almost ina state 
of starvation,” 

Wilson still remained at Union School, 
and “managed to maintain himself honest- 
ly,” as his biographer tells us, but he 
could not give up the design of illustrating 
the birds of the United States, though pru- 
dence, represented by Mr. Lawson’s calcu- 
lations, still forbade the scheme. 

On July 2 of this year he wrote to Mr. 
Bartram, “I dare say you will smile at my 
presumption when I tell you that I have 
seriously begun to make a collection of 
drawings of the birds to be found in Penn- 
sylvania, or that occasionally pass through 
it. Twenty-eight as a beginning I send 
for your opinion. They are, I hope, in- 
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ferior to what I shall produce, though as 
close copies of the originals as I could 
make. One or two of these I cannot find 
either in your “Nomenclature” or the 
seven volumes of Edwards. Any hint for 
promoting my plan or enabling me to exe- 
cute better I will receive from you with 
much pleasure. Criticise these, my dear 
friend, without fear of offending me. This 
will instruct, but not discourage me. To 
your advice and encouraging encomiums I 
am indebted for these few specimens, and 
for all that will follow. Zhey may yet tell 
posterity that Iwas honored with your friena- 
ship, and that to your inspiration they owe 
their existence.” 

Expressions such as that given above in 
italics indicate that in spite of his enthu- 
siasm and no mean measure of self-reliance, 
there was in Wilson a tendency to so 
modest an appreciation of his own abilities, 
that at this decisive stage of his career he 
would hardly have ventured on the struggle 
for the consummation of his dreams unless 
encouraged by those in whose judgment he 
had implicit confidence. 

But now a circumstance arose which pre- 
vented him from putting his design in im- 
mediate execution, and which, perhaps, as 
suggested by his biographer, favored his 
success indirectly by hindering him from 
commencing on his own inadequate re- 
sources, 

Mr. Jefferson, the then President of the 
United States, had it in contemplation to 
dispatch an expedition to explore the coun- 
try of the Mississippi, and Wilson sought to 
be appointed as a naturalist to the party. 
He applied to Mr. Bartram, who cheerfully 
wrote to the President, recommending his 
friend, and Wilson forwarded the letter 
with a communication from himself, in 
which he set forth that he had been several 
years engaged in collecting materials and 
furnishing drawings with the design of pub- 
lishing a new ornithology of the United 
States of America, and having collected 
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and drawn a great many birds hitherto un- 
described, he was very anxious for such an 
Opportunity as the proposed expedition 
afforded, of adding to his stock of knowl- 
edge, and collecting fresh materials for his 
contemplated work. 

Wilson had been previously introduced 
to Jefferson, for whom he felt a species of 
hero worship, which had been intensified 
by the receipt of a very cordial and appre- 
ciative letter from him in acknowledgment 
of the drawings of two birds which Wilson 
had secured on his trip to Niagara, and 
forwarded to the President after his return, 

This letter would lead it to be inferred 
that Mr. Jefferson himself was a careful 
student of ornithology; and Wilson with 
his sanguine temperament must have built 
high hopes on the success of his application, . 
but no attention was ever paid to it, and 
neither Wilson nor Bartram ever obtained a 
clue to the President’s neglect, which sur- 
prised them greatly. 

But he builds foolishly who builds on 
past courteous communications from kings 
or presidents. The probabilities are that 
the courteous and appreciative letter in ac- 
knowledgment of Wilson’s drawings was 
written by a secretary or some one of the 
staff supposed to know something about 
natural history, and that Wilson’s applica- 
tion revived no recollection whatever in 
the President’s mind. 

But an opportunity, perhaps still more 
favorable to Wilson’s designs, was on its 
way tohim. Mr. Samuel F. Bradford, book- 
seller in Philadelphia, was about to publish 
an improved edition of Rees’ New Cyclo- 
pedia, Wilson was introduced to him as 
one qualified to superintend the work, and 
was engaged at a liberal salary as assistant 
editor, 

The agreement is dated April 20, 1806, 
and two days later he wrote as follows to 
Mr. Bartram expressing diffidence in his 
ability for the superintendence of such 
varied subjects: 
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“This engagement will, I hope, in more 
ways than one, enable me to proceed with 
my intended ornithology, to which all my 
leisure moments will be devoted. In the 
mean time, I anticipate with diffidence the 
laborious and very responsible situation I 
am soon to be placed in, requiring a much 
more general fund of scientific knowledge, 
and stronger powers of mind than I am 
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MONG the various superstitions re- 
lating to the animal creation, our 
feathered friends play an important part, 
and it may not be uninteresting to retail 
some of the principal traditions and popular 
beliefs concerning them, 

We will begin with the raven, who takes 
the place of the eagle in northern myth- 
ology. He was sacred to Wodan, and was 
believed to be his especial companion. 
Wodan had two ravens, named Huginn and 
Muninn, who reported to him all the news 
of the world; and, furthermore, announced 
to heroes their approaching death. Thence 
arises the universal belief that the croaking 
of a raven portends a death. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, evil spirits were supposed to as- 
sume the form of ravens, for when Christ- 
ianity transformed Wodan into the devil, 
his winged messenger became uncanny. 
Sometimes a sight of a raven brings ill- 
fortune, and sometimes it betokens good; 
but whoever finds a feather will have luck. 

In Swabia, a flight of ravens foretells 
war, and in the Tyrolese Oetz-Thal, people 
say that, when ravens fly around some 
particular pasture, and suddenly dart to 
the ground, a cow will die within three 
days. The Tyrolese peasantry declare that 
the ravens are so clever that “they scent 
the powder in the gun,” and that is the 
reason it is so difficult to shoot them. Ac- 
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possessed of; but all these objections have 
been overruled, and I am engaged.” 

This proved the stepping-stone to suc- 
cess in the great object of his life, which he 
soon unfolded to Mr. Bradford, who 
thought so favorably of the undertaking, 
and of Wilson’s abilities, that he agreed to 
become the publisher, and furnish the 
requisite funds. 
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crows once had snow-white plumage, and 
were beautiful birds, very proud of their 
appearance. ‘They were especially fond of 
frequenting the neighborhood of streams, 
and bathed a great deal. One day they 
were thus engaged, when the Holy Child 
drew near to quench His burning thirst, 
but the ravens splashing in the water made 
it quite thick and muddy. Then the Holy 
Boy said: “Because ye are so ungrateful 
and so vain of your dazzling white plum- 
age, ye shall henceforth have naught but 
black feathers unto the end of the world.” 

In the Lech Valley there is a belief that 
the ravens never drink during June, because 
in that month they feed the prophet Elijah, 
In North Germany, Swabia, and Tyrol, a 
superstition prevails, that if the.eggs are 
taken from a raven’s nest, boiled, and re- 
placed, the old raven will bring a root or 
stone to the nest, which he fetches from 
the sea. This “raven stone” is very valu- 
able, for it confers great good fortune on 
its owner, and has likewise the power of 
rendering him invisible when worn on the 
arm. The stone is found in the nests of 
magpies as well as ravens, and as it makes 
the nest itself invisible, it must be sought 
with the aid of a mirror. 

In Pomerania and Riigen, the method is 
somewhat different. The parent birds 
must have attained the age of a hundred 
years, and the would-be possessor of the 
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_ precious “stone”’ must climb up and kill one 
of the young ravens, who must be a cock 
bird, and not over six weeks old. Then 
the aggressor decends, taking careful note 
of the tree. The old raven immediately 
returns with the stone, which he puts in his 
son’s beak, and, thereupon, both tree and 
nest become invisible. The man, however, 
feels for the tree, and on reaching the nest 
he carries off the stone in triumph. Riigen 
folks declare that this feat can only be ac- 
complished by'the help of the devil, and 
that the man’s soul is the price paid for 
such assistance. : 

The Swabian peasantry maintain that the 
young ravens are nourished solely by the 
dew from heaven during the first nine days 
of their existence. As they are naked, and 


of a light color, the old birds do not believe 
they are their progeny, and consequently 


neglect to feed them; but they occasionally 
cast a glance at the nest, and when the 
young ones begin to show a little black 
down on their breasts by the tenth day, the 
parents bring them the first carrion. 

The magpie shares the raven’s reputation 
for sorcery in many places, and he is also 
supposed to bring bad luck. Silesia is the 
only exception, for there people think that 
the chattering of a magpie foretells the ar- 
rival of esteemed visitors. In Tyrol, on 
the contrary, its screaming denotes famine 
or pestilence. Whenever a magpie screams 
outside a house in West Prussia or Hesse, 
it is regarded asa sure token of strife within 
that same day. A magpie boiled down 
into soup makes him who eats it lose his 
senses. 

In Lech Valley a curious notion exists, 
that when nine magpies are seen together, 
one of them is sure to bea witch. It is 
unlucky to shoot a magpie in Prussia; and 
in the Wetterau, the same theory is held 
respecting the water-wagtails, who are much 
given to frequenting the neighborhood of 
cows, “because they were formerly cows 
themselves !” 
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Popular tradition states that magpies 
were originally white birds, and that they 
owe their black feathers to some enchant- 
ment. But the time will come when they 
will cast off the spell and resume once more 
their snowy plumage, and then happy days 
will dawn on the earth. The Emperor 
Barbarossa sleeps within the mountain so 
long as the magpies wear their parti-colored 
plumage; but when they gain their former 
white hue, he will awake, and will emerge 
from his subterranean cavern, to reign 
triumphantly over a great united Father- 
land. In Uhland’s well-known ballad of 
the Emperor Barbarossa, it is the ravens 
who encircle the Kyffhauser mountain 
where the Kaiser reposes. 

Other ill-omened birds are the jackdaws, 
whose appearance in flights betokens either 
tempest or war; and the owl, whose hooting 
portends death; while in the Prussian Mark, 
Silesia, and Austria, the same quality is 
ascribed to the cock when he crows into 
the house. A crowing hen means ill-fortune, 
but it can be averted by immediately wring- 
ing the neck of the evil prophet. A white 
cock is a good omen. The Tyrolese peas- 
anty say that, when a cock is seven years 
old, he lays an egg which produces a 
dragon. 

Peacocks, when they make their dis- 
agreeable shrill noise, are said to predict 
rain, a piece of weather lore embodied in 
the following couplet: 


When the peacock loudly bawls, 
Then we'll have both rain and squalls. 


And in Lupton’s “ Notable Things,” we read 
that the oftener they cry the more rain is 
signified. Again, the woodpecker’s cry de- 
notes wet, a notion which prevails on the 
Continent of Europe. It has on this account 
been properly called the “rain bird,” and in 
Northumberland it is known as the “rain 
fowl.”” Several items of weather lore are 
associated with our domestic bird, the cock. 
Thus, according to an old proverb: 
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If the cock crows going to bed, 

He's sure to rise with a watery head, 

If the cock moults before the hen, 

We shall have the weather thick and thin. 
If the hen moults before the cock, 

We shall have weather hard as a block. 

Once more, there is a common idea that 
if the cock stays on the roost longer in the 
morning than usual, and crows there, it is a 
sign of wet weather. Fowls again have their 
weather lore, and a well-known rhyme re- 
minds us how, 

If fowls roll in the sand 
Rain is at hand, 
and a popular couplet in Scotland is to the 
following effect: 
When ducks are driving through the burn, 
That night the weather takes a turn. 

In Scotland there is a superstition that if 
the raven cries first in the morning, it will 
be a good day; if the rook the reverse. 
Thus the subjoined rhyme: 

The corbie said unto the craw, 
“John, fling your plaid awa.” 
The craw said unto the corbie, 
‘Johnnie, fling your plaid about ye.” 

Swans have generally been considered 

good weather prophets: 


The swans that sail along the silvery flood, 

And dive with stretching necks to search their food, 
Then lave their backs with sprinkling dews in vain, 
And stem the stream to meet the promised rain. 


The cuckoo, too, is not without its omens, 
as is shown by the subjoined piece of ad- 
vice to the farmer: 

When the cuckoo comes to the bare thorn, 
Sell your cow and buy your corn; 

But when she comes to the full bit, 

Sell your corn and buy your sheep. 

The screaming of the owl is a bad sign, 
being supposed to prognosticate stormy, 
tempestuous weather. Lastly, when spar- 
rows chirp a great deal, and robins do not 
venture to go far from houses, rain may be 
considered near at hand. 

There is a legend common in Scandin- 
avia that a dishonest handmaiden of the 
Blessed Virgin purloined her mistress’s sil- 
ver scissors, and that she was transformed 
into a lapwing for punishment, the forked 
tail of the bird being a brand of the theft, 
and that the bird was doomed to a contin- 
ual confession of the crime by the plaintive 
cry, “Tyvit, tyvit!”’ that is, in Scandinavian, 
“I stole them! I stole them!” 
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a ve upon a time a little queen lay 
quietly in her cradle wondering when 
it would be time for her to slip out of her 
silken baby robes, and turn into a grown- 
up queen; for in Beedom, where she lived, 
the royal babies did not have to wait years 
and years to grow up, but as soon as they 
left the nursery they became full-grown 
almost instantly, and thus there was no 
time wasted, and they were ready at once 
to enter upon the duties of sovereignty. 
This saved much expense in the way of 
tutors and governesses, lawyers and prime 
ministers, and seemed such a very wise 
plan altogether, that the inhabitants of that 


country often wondered why the rest of the 
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world did not follow their example; but 
they were such an industrious race that 
they never had time to go abroad and 
spread their ideas, and could only hope that 
every one would grow wise enough some 
day to do just as they did, not only about 
queens, but about everything else. 

And they really were such wonderful 
creatures that they were perhaps excusable 
in thinking their own ways almost perfect; 
for every great traveler has admitted that 
nowhere in the world exists a happier and 
more perfectly governed kingdom than 
Beedom. 

The queen is so revered and beloved 
that it is not even necessary to provide her 
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with a body-guard; for whenever she ap- 
pears among her subjects they one and all 
hasten to do her homage, and bestow such 
lavish attentions upon her that she enjoys 
a royal progress as long as she remains in 
view. She receives these attentions with 
the utmost graciousness, and permits her- 
self to be caressed with such sweet dignity 
that it is easily seen that she holds her 
power as much by: love as by birth, and 
that the offerings of honey and snow-drop 
farina, which are tendered her as soon as 
she appears, are given not from a desire to 
win her favor, but to’show the affection of 
her subjects. 

Such being the happy ways of Beedom, 
it is no wonder that the baby queens wish 
to leave their cradles as soon as possible, 
for among other wonderful gifts they are 
born with a complete knowledge of all the 
customs and habits of their kingdom, and 
are perfectly capable of governing as soon 
as they are out of the nursery. 

Queen Honey Dew was no exception to 
the rule, and waited impatiently for the 
moment to come when she could leave 
babyhood forever. Her nurses were all 
waiting the moment too, with the tenderest 
anxiety, and, in fact, the whole country 
was excited over the matter, for the old 
queen had died some time before, and all 
the hopes and ambitions of the people were 
set upon the baby Honey Dew. 

At last the time came. Honey Dew put 
off her silken baby clothes, left her cradle 
and stepped out a full-grown queen, and 
after a few drowsy seconds examined with 
interest the world outside her curtained 
nursery. 

Nothing seemed strange to her, for, of 
course, she knew howeverything would be; 
but, nevertheless, she found great pleasure 
in examining all the arrangements of her 
palace, and the dwellings of her subjects, 
and in the afternoon of the same day, it 
being warm and sunshiny, she set off on a 
royal progress through her dominions. Her 


kingdom lay in the Land of Summer, and 
was beautiful with running brooks, singing 
birds, flowers, butterflies and trees, and 
Honey Dew went from object to object 
with ever increasing delight. 

She had imagined how wonderful it 
would all be, but had never dreamed of 
anything so exquisite as the blue depths of 
the sky, the thousand tints of the flowers, 
and the sweet odors that filled all the air, 
and made it seem alive with beauty. 

Everywhere she went she found her 
subjects busily at work, for in this they 
found their truest pleasure, and always 
looked with scorn upon any one who tried 
to shirk his share of the labor. And, in- 
deed, so sure were they that happiness 
could only be found in work, that they 
could not have conceived of anything more 
miserable than to be deprived of their 
daily labor in the fields, and those of their 
number who persisted in idleness were 
generally put to death as a mark of their 
displeasure. 

There were many other dwellers in the 
Land of Summer besides her own subjects, 
and Honey Dew often wondered to see so 
many of them idle or playing when she 
thought they ought to be at work, and she 
looked with surprise upon the birds who 
seemed to be so content to sit singing on 
the apple boughs rocked by the summer 
wind, and the butterflies who flew from 
flower to flower with apparently no thought 
for anything in the world but the moment's 
pleasure. Honey Dew was very indignant 
at such sights, and if the offenders had 
been her subjects would probably have 
condemned them to instant death. 

As it was, the birds sang on, the butter- 
flies flitted lazily through the air, and the 
dragon flies flashed in the sunlight, and 
Honey Dew never imagined that if it had 
been otherwise the Land of Summer would 
have lost some of its sweetest charms. 

Once she paused as the ruby throat of a 
hummingbird gleamed through a spray of 
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grassy leaves, and wondered for a moment 
if it were not enough to be merely beauti- 
ful without always thinking of work, but 
she quickly dismissed this thought as un- 
worthy the Queen of Beedom, and went on 
her way, sure that her own people were the 
wisest and most industrious on the face of 
the earth. And as the young queen grew 
older she became confirmed in this opinion, 
for she found that it took great caution and 
vigilance on the part of her subjects to 
keep their wealth secure from the bands of 
lazy marauders that were constantly on the 
alert to rob their thrifty neighbors. And 
she found that even Beedom was not free 
from jealousies and strife, for the in- 
habitants spend so much time in work that 
they grow a little impatient and uncertain 
in temper, and fly into the greatest rage, 
sometimes without waiting to see if there 
is any reason for it or not. Honey Dew 
grieved over the bad dispositions of some 
of her subjects, and went so far as to ac- 
knowledge to herself that perhaps a little 
play now and then among the flowers or by 
the side of a brook might sweeten their 
natures, and make them pleasanter to live 
with; but she did not dare speak of this, 
for she knew it was against the laws of the 
land, and that she was as powerless to 
change these as the humblest of her sub- 
jects. 

But although Honey Dew worried over 
these troubles she could do nothing to help 
them, except to place the most vigilant 
guards around the castle to warn off daily 
and nightly enemies from abroad, and to 
try, by extra sweetness and amiability on 
her own part, to keep her subjects from 
domestic quarrels. 

And it seemed after awhile that her 
efforts were crowned with success, for there 
was a long season of peace and happiness, 
and Honey Dew almost forgot that there 
was anything in the world but sunshine 
and flowers. 


But one day one of the guards in front 
‘a 
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of the palace noticed a stranger lurking 
around the entrance, and at once presented 
arms and asked what he wanted. 

The stranger replied that he was the 
subject of a neighboring kingdom, also 
within the limits of Beedom, and that he 
was merely on a visit of curiosity, having 
heard such attractive accounts of Honey 
Dew and her people that he was desirous 
of seeing them himself, 

The guard made no reply to this, and 
evidently thought that the traveler might 
better have stayed at home and gone about 
his work than wander around simply to 
gratify an idle curiosity, and the stranger, 
seeing that his politeness met with no re- 
sponse, very soon took his departure, and 
the guard hoped he had seen the last of 
him. 

But he had not, for before long the 
stranger was back again, bringing with him 
a companion, and in spite of the protesta- 
tions of the guard they persisted in loung- 
ing around the palace gates, and at last 
even tried to effect an entrance. 

The guard promptly called a brother 
officer, and drove the intruders away; but 
now it was very evident that mischief was 
intended, and the officer of the guard was 
informed of the stranger's visit. 

He at once put a double guard around 
the castle, and made preparations for in- 
stantly despatching the offenders in case of 
a return, but for a time it seemed that the 
caution was needless, for everything re- 
mained quiet, and the guards searched the 
horizon in vain for the appearance of an 
enemy. 

But one beautiful day, when the sky was 
so unusually bright, and the flowers so un- 
usually lovely that a large number of in- 
habitants had been tempted out in the 
fields, the watchman at the gate saw what 
seemed to him a large black cloud dim- 
ming the distant horizon, and sweeping 
rapidly toward the palace; he thought at 
first that there was a shower coming up, 
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but in a few moments he saw that the 
cloud was simply a multitude of foreign 
soldiers, and that they were sweeping 
toward the palace with the speed of the 
wind. 

In a moment he had sounded the alarm, 
and the garrison rushed to their places, but 
before even these preparations were com- 
plete, the vanguard of the enemy was down 
upon them, surrounding the palace with 
shrill cries of defiance and threatening in- 
stant destruction to the besieged. 

Honey Dew trembled as the hoarse trum- 
pet of theif leader fell upon her ear, for she 
well knew that her crown and kingdom, 
and even her life was at stake, and that 
even if her loyal subjects succeeded in re- 
pulsing the invaders it would be at a terri- 
ble sacrifice of life. 

To add to her distress, a messenger 
rushed in saying that the besieging army 
was composed of the subjects of her own 
cousin, a rival queen, who had heretofore 
shown her nothing but friendliness, and 
knowing their warlike disposition she 
feared that the conflict could only end 
with the total destruction of one of the 
armies. 

True to their usual mode of warfare, the 
besiegers tried at once to force an entrance 
into the royal apartments and murder the 
queen, knowing that by this means they 
would utterly dishearten their enemy, and 
after gaining an easy victory could plunder 
the palace at leisure. 

But the Queen’s guards drove them back 
again and again, and forced them to con- 
fine the conflict to the open air, for they 
well knew that if they once allowed them 
to gain an entrance it would be impossible 
to drive them out again since the small 
number left to guard the interior made 
anything like fair fighting an impossibility. 

Angered by their inability to force the 
entrance, the besiegers rushed upon their 
foe with redoubled fury. The trumpets 
sounded loud and shrill and the robbers 


massed themselves together to carry the 
place by assault, 

But Honey Dew’s brave subjects were 
not to be disheartened, and prepared to 
defend their queen and their wealth with 
their lives; their trumpeters roared back 
defiance to the enemy, and the veterans 
arranged themselves in solid phalanxes to 
meet the assault, while even the youths 
were pressed into service. 

The gates were held by the royal guard, 
which consisted of the flower of the army, 
and here the enemy made the most deter- 
mined onslaught, trusting in the skill of 
their bold leader, who had won for them 
many a bloody victory. Thrice they tried 
to force the guard, and thrice they were re- 
pulsed, and then giving over that portion 
of the castle for the time they turned their 
attention to the walls. 

Here they were more successful. One 
party after another scaled the lofty battle- 
ments, and breach after breach was made 
in the wall, while the robbers cheered one 
another with shouts of victory, and reveled 
in the thought of the spoil. 

But the Queen’s brave defenders did 
not lose heart. The old soldiers still held 
their places unmoved, and encouraged the 
younger with words of cheer and wise ad- 
vice. Those who had lost their weapons 
and could not fight were told to throw 
themselves upon the enemy, and hinder 
their progress by the weight of their bodies, 
and harrass them in every possible way. 

At last admission to the palace was 
gained, and the battle waxed fiercer than 
before. In a few moments order and dis- 
cipline were lost sight of, and there began 
a desperate hand to hand fight. No quarter 
was given or asked, and as the combatants 
surged to and fro in the halls of the palace 
it seemed impossible to guess whether the 
victory would be with friend or foe. 

The enemy outside, encouraged by the 
successes of their comrades, now prepared 
for a final onslaught, and again the trum- 
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pets sounded for an attack, and as Honey 
Dew heard the harsh notes ring out above 
the noise of the battle her heart sank, for 
she knew that those inside had already all 
they could do to keep the enemy at bay, 
and that further exertion would be impos- 
sible. 

But in the midst of the confusion a sud- 
den lull in the tempest outside gave her a 
little courage. In another moment a mes- 
senger entered with the announcement that 
the absent subjects had returned from the 
field. The tide turned instantly; the rob- 
bers outside the palace had now all they 
could do to defend themselves from the 
fresh troops, while those inside, knowing 
that they could no longer look for rein- 
forcements from without, ceased their mad 
struggle to reach the queen, and thought 
only of retreating. A few moments later 
the fate of the battle was decided; the 
enemy had been utterly routed, and retired 
in the utmost confusion, not even lingering 
to care for the wounded and dying. 

The dead had nearly all disappeared be- 
fore the battle ended, having been carried 
off by a regiment of giants who lived not 
far away, and whose custom it was to fre- 
quent such scenes of bloodshed, and secure 
the slain for their ghastly feasts. 

Within the palace the scene was inde- 
scribable. The dead and dying lay in 
heaps along the corridors, and the piles of 
legs and heads scattered everywhere around 
showed how deadly the carnage had been, 
Not an enemy remained alive in the palace 
an hour after the battle, for the wounded 
had been speedily dispatched, and not one 
who entered succeeded in escaping. 

After the strife was over the palace was 
quickly cleared of all signs of the conflict, 
the dead bodies being carried off to a dis- 
tance from the royal domain where they 
were decently buried. 

The victors then returned to the palace, 
and all set about repairing the damage 
that had been inflicted. The shattered 


walls and battlements were repaired, the 
gates strengthened by additional masonry, 
and the defaced corridors restored to their 
original order. 

When all was finished the officers of the 
realm waited upon Honey Dew and ten- 
dered their congratulations upon the suc- 
cess of her troops, and she in return deliy- 
ered a long oration in which she bestowed 
great praise upon the generals and soldiers 
who had fought so bravely in her defense. 

And then, being of such a practical turn 
that they could not bear to have their usual 
work longer interrupted, most of the sur- 
vivors returned to the fields, and spent the 
remaining two hours of daylight in making 
up for lost time. 

And when the shades of evening gathered 
around the castle, the groups of veterans 
drawn together at the gates, discussing the 
exciting day, were the only signs of the late 
battle. 

The veterans shook their heads and 
talked over the event in Joud tones, prais- 
ing the young troops for their fortitude, 
and the older ones for their discipline, and 
all agreeing that it was they themselves 
that had decided the victory. And noone 
contradicted this, for no one was there to 
do it, and the veterans chuckled joyfully 
over their great deeds without one dissent- 
ing voice. 

But Honey Dew did not get over the ter- 
rors of that day for a long time, for it had 
given a great shock to her trusting dis- 
position to find such treachery among her 
relations. However, as time passed on, 
and she grew more accustomed to the vicis- 
situdes of life, she was able to take a little 
pride in the event which was long cele- 
brated in the annals of Beedom, and it was 
said that if she had any favorites at court 
they were sure to be found among the num- 
ber that had fought so bravely for her in 
the first year of her reign. 

But although this toleration for war be. 
came possible, it was well known among all 
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the neighboring tribes that Honey Dew 
loved peace above all things; and through 
her influence her kingdom became re- 
nowned for its wisdom and wealth, her 
treasure houses containing such riches as 
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were never dreamed of by neighboring 
sovereigns, 

And so she lived and reigned through 
many happy years, the greatest and most 
beloved queen in all the Land of Summer. 


HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
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HE true cuckoos are celebrated for 
the singular habit of depositing their 
eggs in the nests of insectivorous as well as 
granivorous birds, and what is not less ex- 
traordinary, the foster parents, often of 
species- much inferior in size, bestow as 
much care on the young cuckoo as upon 
their own proper nestlings, although the 
deposition of the strange egg is generally 
succeeded by the destruction of whatever 
others may have been in the nest. If other 
" eggs be subsequently laid, and hatched with 
the young cuckoo, the latter ejects its help- 
less companions by insinuating itself under 
them, and then by a jerk casting them suc- 
cessively over the rim of the nest. This it 
does when about eight days old. 

The cause of this unusual phenomenon is 
yet unknown, but appears to be immediately 
connected with the structure of the repro- 
ductive organs, and to be necessitated by 
the fact that the female cuckoo lays only 
at intervals of several days, and laying five 
or six eggs could not well incubate her own. 
Certain it is, that although a great propor- 
tion of the young cuckoos are not hatched 
till after their parents have migrated south- 
ward, the female has been often seen to 
loiter about in the vicinity of her offspring, 
which she has been known to entice away 
when it took flight. Herissant attributed 
the phenomenon to the position of the giz- 
zard, which in fact is placed further back- 
ward in the abdomen, and is less protected 
by the sternum, than that of birds in general, 
as is also the case with the moth-hunters, 
which the cuckoos closely resemble in their 


internal structure. Their young are very 
slow in learning to take their own food, and 
are fed by their foster parents till their feath- 
ers have nearly attained their full growth. 

Africa, and the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, produce several small species of 
cuckoo, the plumage of which is more or 
less gilded, brilliant emerald-green, bronzed, 
or purple. A crested, spotted species is 
occasionally found in southern Europe, the 
cry of which is very sonorous. 

The colies are birds of Africa and India, 
which climb somewhat in the manner of 
parrots, live in troops, and even breed in 
society, constructing numerous nests in the 
same bushes. They sleep suspended on a 
branch with the head downward, many of 
them together, and subsist on fruits, buds 
of trees, and tender sprouts of vegetables. 

These very curious birds are closely allied 
by affinity to the plantain-eaters and tour- 
acos. They sail from bush to bush in a 
long row one after another, alighting al- 
ways near the ground, and clambering to 
the topmost twigs with the assistance of the 
beak and long stiff tail, picking off the 
buds. or berries, and do not pass to the next 
until the whole flock are ready, when they 
again sail in the same regular succession, 
They are very mischievous in gardens in 
the Cape Colony, devouring the young 
plants of vegetables as fast as they spring 
up, and are there known by the term huys- 
vogel, or house-bird. Their cry is monoton- 
ous (having but one pair of vocal muscles), 
and in the largest species closely resembles 
the bleating of a lamb. GS. BG, 
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BY A LOCAL SECRETARY, 


T the first announcement by the news- 
A papers of the new crusade against 
the destroyers of birds and the wearers of 
their dead bodies, our little family, white 
and colored, resolved unanimously, “No 
bird or wing of one shall ever disfigure hat 
or bonnet for us,”’ 

For years we have waged war with the 
small boy and his sling-shot, and have 
saved many a little warbler by a timely in- 
terference. We scolded, threatened and 
entreated; but how much better were we? 
He killed. We remonstrated, yet wore the 
fruits of his thoughtlessness in our bonnets. 
All in all, did not the boy have the better 
excuse? 

We are more pleased than we can express 
at the appearance of the AUDUBON MaGa- 
ZINE, and hope for it success commensu- 
rate with the importance of its undertaking. 

There is a broad field here for earnest 
and industrious labor. Your northern red- 
breasts, meadowlarks and kindred birds of 
passage have a dangerous gauntlet to run 
in going to and from their winter resorts. 
Great strings of robins and larks are of- 
fered for sale on our streets as articles of 
food every autumn and spring. Nor are 
the birds who summer with us exempt. 
The mockingbird, prince of our song birds, 
becomes a source of revenue. Relentlessly 
and industriously is his nest plundered, his 
little ones taken captive to be reared fora 
foreign market. Will Madame, who “so 
wishes to have a mockingbird,” remember 
that to gratify her wish at least four nests 
must be taken? ‘These birds it should be 
understood do not breed in captivity. They 
must be taken when young from their nest 
and wild mother, and at least half of those 
taken are not singers; of the remainder 
scarcely a tenth survives the unnatural con- 
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ditions. This, then, my lady friend, is the 
price of your beautiful singer. 2 

We already begin to note with concern 
that mockingbirds are becoming scarce, 
and are told by some that the advent of the 
English sparrow is driving them away, 
where? If the Audubon Society can pre- 
vent the traffic in these birds they will re- 
turn in spite of the sparrow who, poor little 
ragged, persistent chatterer that he is, finds 
himself the scapegoat for many a worse 
marauder. He is said to drive other birds 
away, and do no end of other misdeeds, 
besides making of himself a nuisance gen- 
erally, Let me ask my Southern friends 
why it is that since his appearance in force 
we have escaped the annual plague of the 
caterpillar. Has he “driven” them away 
also? If so, welcome little nuisance, 

I have been in the habit of noting down 
a few little items to me interesting in spring, 
but up to the last month have given but a 
line or so to them in my housebook amid 
bills of butcher and baker, Since reading 
an article in the April Chautauguan, by our 
friend John Burroughs, I have been led to 
try something more extended, and am 
already more than repaid for outlay in 
time by my note on the oriole, 

I quote from them, hoping they may not 
be uninteresting to the readers of the 
AUDUBON: 

First week in February, 1886.—“The 
robins are here in great numbers, and how 
disappointed they must be, it is so cold. 
There are numbers of the cardinal red- 
bird also, and a little gray-breasted, brown- 
backed and brown-winged fellow that we 
call a sparrow, not knowing his real name. 
I have scattered millet, oatmeal and cracker 
crumbs for them, but so far as I can see all 
of them prefer the little hard cedar berry,” 
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March 15.—“ The martins are here.” 

March 17.— The little house built for 
the martins was scarcely in position ere it 
was occupied; not without investigation, 
however, on the part of Mr. and Mrs, Mar- 
tin.” 

April 12.—“ Strawberries in full bloom, 
and we have heard frogs.” 

April 18.—‘ The long, clear notes of the 
oriole.” 

May 3.—‘Picked strawberries three 
weeks from full bloom, and just one year 
from date of last year’s first picking.” 

May 6.+—“ Had peas from our garden.” 

May 27.—“ Used potatoes, not quite 
ripe: 

February, 1887.—“ The robins and blue- 
birds are here the very first of the month, 
but I am sure there are not as many as last 
year. Do they remember the treatment 
they received last year and before?” 

February 7.—“ Heard frogs last night.” 

March 2.—* The martins are here.” 

March 4.—‘We were awakened this 
morning by loud chatterings and calls, and 
cries from martin and sparrow, and were 
amused spectators of a short, yet spirited 
conflict between them. The little house 
built for and occupied by the martins had 
been appropriated by the little sparrows 
during the winter, and now came the mar- 
tins to claim previous occupancy. It is 
needless to tell that the martins came off 
victorious, yet so it is, but the eviction was 
not accomplished without much goings off 
for reinforcements on both sides. Now the 
martin sits on his roof gurgling out defiance 
to all the sparrow tribe.” 

April 14.—* The oriole is here four days 
earlier than last year.” 

April 15.—“Amid the chatter of the mar- 
tins, the fiddling of the blackbirds, whose 
coming I failed to note, we heard a new 
song. After some search our patience was 
rewarded by a sight of the singer, who 
proved to be our friend the oriole with a 
new note.” 
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April 16.—The redbird seems to be 
here after all, for I heard him to day ina 
sort of duet with the oriole.” 

April 18.—I am surprised indeed, for 
the redbird, which I was sure I heard, 
proves to be the oriole again. I have 
watched him so closely that I am sure 
there can be no mistake. It seems strange 
there is not more said of his varied gifts as 
a singer. He has his own peculiar trill or 
rolling song; the robins call, and now the 
redbirds whistle.” | 

April 23.—“ The new magazine ‘called 
the AUDUBON, published in the interest of 
the Protective Association, whose April 
number we saw at the printing office, and 
at once sent for, has arrived, and we are 
much pleased with it, particularly so with 
the February number containing a nice 
article on the oriole. The writer says that 
Nuttall speaks of an oriole ‘which imi- 
tated the whistle of the cardinal redbird, 
the call of the Wilson’s thrush, and the 
song of the robin.’ Just what I had noted, 
and I am delighted to be able to corro- 
borate so fully the testimony of so well 
known an observer, and perhaps spread the 
news of a fact not yet well established.” 

April 26.—“T thought I heard our little 
yellowbird to-day. Must listen for him.” 

April 27.—“ Heard a new singer in the 
already full orchestra. From a pretty fair 
look at the little warbler I think he may be 
the fallowfinch or wheatear from the de- 
scription we have of that bird.” 

May 1.—“Have just noticed the pres- 
ence of the woodpecker, though I suppose 
he has been here all the time, but as we 
had no peas or plums as yet he had no 
business with us, and we no interest for 
him.” 

May 2.—* Magnolias in full bloom, roses 
and honeysuckle past their first prime. 
Peas for dinner.” 

Perhaps this is enough to suggest a line 
of action to the most casual observer who 
may read these simple notes, _L. M. S. 
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Cie is a term popularly employed to 
include many of those birds which 
frequent the sea coast at certain seasons of 
the year, They are for the most part mem- 
bers of the family Limicole, of which plo- 
vers and sandpipers may be accepted as 
general types. 

Familiar as they are to residents along 
the Atlantic seaboard, they are in no sense 
of the word exclusively marine. They are 
simply migratory birds, which, following 
the line of coast in their migrations, have 
learned that a living is to be picked up upon 
the sands and rocks that bound the ocean, 
and that the salt marshes supply a rich and 
varied bill of fare. A considerable pro- 
portion, but by no means the whole, of the 
birds of this order take the coast route in 
their passage north and south, and con- 
stitute a familiar feature of the landscape 
at certain seasons; some of these build their 
nests and rear their young along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, being either non-migratory or 
confining their migrations within the limits 
of the United States. 

But as regards those birds of the order 
whose range of migration extends from the 
tropics to the Arctic region, a great many 
of them make the passage inland, the val- 
ley of the Mississippi being a well defined 
route, and perhaps the one inland route 
capable of affording a continuous and 
adequate supply of food for large numbers. 

The salt marshes and sands of the sea- 
shore, moreover, not only furnish an abund- 
ant food supply, but food of a class entire- 
ly different from what the birds have been 
living on either north or south, and there 
is no room for reasonable doubt that these 
birds look forward to spending a few 
weeks or months at the seaside with pleas- 
urable anticipations akin to our own, and 
enjoy the change of diet with the same 
keen zest. 
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Birds are compelled to migrate both by 
the influence of climate on their own con- 
stitution and its effect upon their food sup- 
ply, and while some of our familiar shore 
birds winter far down in South America, 
where it is then summer, and spend the sum- 
mer well within the Arctic circle, there are 
others, like the purple sandpiper, who win- 
ter upon the bleak New England coast, and 
start for the north as soon as the icy grip 
of winter has been relaxed, but only to 
make room for the visitors from the south, 
among others the well-known piping plo- 
ver and the ringneck, whose notes herald 
the approach of spring. The piping plover 
has come to stay, and soon makes himself 
at home, but abundant as is his food sup- 
ply it consists of sand fleas and other small 
insects, and the energy with which he pur- 
sues it shows that all his faculties are called 
into continuous activity for the maintenance 
of his existence. 

By the middle of April, or from that to 
the close of the month, the winter yellow- 
leg puts in his appearance on the New 
England coasts, and does his best to main- 
tain his established reputation as a vora- 
cious feeder, Their usual feeding ground is 
the low marshes, where they find innumer- 
able small minnows and other forms of ma- 
rine life left by the subsidence of the tide. 

These birds are stigmatized by gunners 
as “tell-tales,” for the “yellowshank”’ is 
not only extremely vigilant, but on the 
first approach of danger he gives vent to 
a loud, shrill whistle, which serves as a 
warning to all the birds in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Another early visitant is the winter snipe 
or red-backed sandpiper, who goes no fur- 
ther south than Virginia, where he puts off 
his black summer waistcoat, and is hardly 
recognizable as the same bird. These 
birds are not so numerous on our shores in 
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spring as they are in the fall, a circum- 
stance due apparently to the fact that a 
great many of them migrate northward by 
an inland course over the Great Lakes, on 
whose shores they are plentiful in early 
summer, 

Early in May the least sandpipers. or 
sandpeeps are with us, graceful, musical, 
restless little creatures, devoting themselves 
unceasingly to the great business of life, 
following the tide out with its ebb, and re- 
treating before it when it flows. Thereare 
two or three varieties of these, and along 
with them is found the sanderling, feeding 
like them along the edges of tide water. 

By May 20 the red-breasted sandpiper 
puts in his appearance, and announces him- 
self with his dual whistling note, but he 
does not come to stay; he has taken his 
ticket for the great, lone northern land, 
and simply stops for food and rest, but 
flock succeeds flock until by the first week 
of June they have all disappeared. 

These birds scratch like a hen in pursuit 
of horseshoe eggs. Turnstones, too, join 
with them in the pursuit, and when a find 
is made there is frequently some free fight- 
ing over its appropriation. They are 
abundant all the way from the Great Lakes 
to Cape Breton, and are supposed to breed 
very far north. They are back again in 
August, the adult males reaching us the 
last week in July, but young birds do not 
make their appearance until later, and it is 
not until the first week in October that they 
have all come and gone. 

Another familiar visitor is the black- 
breasted plover, which reaches the New 
England seaboard about the middle of 
May. This is the largest of the plovers, 
and has been hunted until it is almost ex- 
terminated. Besides these there are wil- 
lets, curlew and snipe of several species, 
some of which are with us all summer, not 
only on the coast, but wherever there are 
suitable feeding grounds throughout the 
whole country. 


The birds of this family, in common with 
ducks and geese, have a very wide mi- 
gratory range, penetrating into the desolate 
stillness of the marsh and lake region of 
the Arctic North, where the short summer 
stimulates a most prolific insect and vege- 
table life. 

All the Arctic navigators report birds 
more or less abundant in high latitudes. 
Red phalaropes, ring plover, golden plover, 
ptarmigan, sanderlings, snow buntings, 
sandpipers and snipe are common above 
seventy degrees north latitude; here they 
build their nests and rear their young in 
the solitudes of the northern extremity 
of Hudson’s Bay, as do also ducks, 
geese, brant and innumerable other water 
fowl. 

But the summer season in the great lone 
land is a very short one. Life starts into 
activity with a bound, and is arrested with 
equal suddenness; but emerging from the 
Arctic circle the shores of Labrador enjoy 
a summer almost tropical, in which its 
short-lived vegetation is forced with energy. 
There are hundreds of miles of low land 
along these coasts stocked with heathery, 
berry-bearing shrubs, which afford a favor- 
ite food for birds migrating southward at 
the close of summer. The principal berry 
is a deep purple color—almost black—not 
unlike our blue berries, and described as 
bear berries or curlew berries, 

Dr. Coues, writing of a noticeable effect 
of feeding on these berries, observes that 
after emerging from these regions the birds 
have the “whole intestines, the vent, the 
legs, the bill, the throat and even the 
plumage more or less stained with the deep 
purple juice.”” These marks are not even 
obliterated at the time of their return south- 
ward to Cape Cod. 

Fishermen and shipmasters who have 
visited the coasts of Labrador describe the 
birds as stringing down from the moun- 
tains to the feeding grounds in myriads, 
but the food supply is practically inex- 
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haustible. The native fishermen kill and 
salt them in barrels, 

On the return journey in the fall of the 
year many of the Limicolz strike out on a 
due southerly course from Nova Scotia, 
reaching the West India Islands, and as 
they never winter there, it is assumed that 
they cross the tropics, and finding the sea- 

_ Sons reversed, winter in the warm region of 
tropical South America, passing southward 
as spring advances, reaching Patagonia in 
December or January. There is abundant 
evidence that precisely the same birds are 
common to South America, and many of 
the observed facts point to the conclusion 
that a great number of our shore birds 
make the American grand tour annually, 
securing for themselves a tolerably equable 
climate throughout the year, 

It is observed that they never cross Bar- 
badoes on their return journey in spring, 
and this fact is attributed to the prevalence 
of the trade winds which drive them toward 
the Mexican highlands, and it is perhaps 
due to the prevalence of these winds at this 
season that only the most powerful winged 
of the shore birds beat their way up the 
Atlantic seaboard, the birds of heavier 
flight prefering the course of the Missis- 
sippi. 

What a restless, wandering life! extend- 
ing annually over a hundred and twenty 
degrees of latitude, or seven thousand 
miles, exposed at every stage to dangers, 
not the least of which is that of being car- 
ried so far out to sea by storms that there 
is no hope of return. In such cases the 
struggle for life must be a desperate one, 
for instances have occurred of American 
birds reaching the coast of Europe. 

East India abounds with birds of this 
family, as well as with ducks, geese and 
waders of every kind. They are only win- 
ter visitors, reaching northern India in 
October and remaining until February, and 
there is no record of their going thence 


southward to the tropics, but on their re- 
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turn northward to Siberia they spread out 
in the same latitudes as our own, and it is 
at least very possible that birds of both 
hemispheres are brought into immediate 
contact during the nesting season. When 
We consider, too, that the old birds start 
first on their southward tour, leaving the 
young to follow, it might be expected that 
the young of one hemisphere would some- 
times accompany flights of kindred birds 
southward over the other hemisphere; but 
until the distinguishing marks of nearly 
allied species shall have been carefully 
studied, and the knowledge rendered popu- 
lar it will be very difficult to collect evi- 
dence on this point. 

The following are the principal birds 
frequenting our eastern coasts, which are 
included by gunners in the one general 
term, “bay snipe:” 

Long-billed curlew—popularly known as 
sickle-bill or sabre-bill. 

Hudsonian curlew—the jack, or short- 
billed curlew. 

Esquimaux curlew—the fute, doe-bird or 
little curlew, as he is termed locally. 

Black-bellied plover—the blackbreast, 
bullhead, beetlehead, bottlehead, oxeye, 
pilot, are among the numerous aliases con- 
ferred on this bird in various localities, 

Golden plover—the golden back, green- 
back, frostbird, whistling plover. 

The marble godwit—humility or marlin. 

Hudsonian godwit or ring-tailed marlin, 

Semipalmated snipe or marbled willet. 

Tell-tale tattler, or great yellowshanks, 

Little tell-tale or common yellowshanks, 

The red-breasted snipe known as quail- 
snipe and dowitch. 

The turnstone—calico back or brant bird. 

Red-breasted sandpiper or robin snipe. 

The pectoral—The red-backed and long- 
legged sandpipers, 

These birds have all numerous aliases, 
and to identify any of them by local names 
it is necessary to consult Gurdon Trum- 
bull’s new work “Bird Names and Portraits.” 
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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 


THE registered membership of the Society on 
Aug. I was 47,415, showing an increase of 319 
for the month, due to the following sources: 
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C, F. AMERY, General Secretary. 


BIRD LANGUAGE. 


THE indigo bird I mentioned in my last letter 
was in the woods near our house. He was so high 
in the tree that at first I could not tell whether he 
was red, blue or green, so I sat down and waited for 
him to show himself. For a while he pecked about 
among the leaves, uttering all the time an important 
little Chip! Chip! I thought I would follow Miss 
Merriam’s example and imitate him. He stopped 
his work instantly and came down a little. I ‘‘ chip- 
ped” again, and he came down still further. Then 
he changed his note and cried Chee in the most 
endearing tone. I took the hint and ‘‘chee-ed”’ 
also, whereupon he became violently excited. He 
flew from the tree toa bramble bush, and from there 
to a tuft of grass, ‘‘cheeing” and fluttering his 
beautiful blue wings. Then he flew around and 
around me in circles so close that two or three times 
he almost brushed my shoulder. I never had a wild 
bird so close to me before, and I could have caught 
him had I tried. When I came away he followed 
me all the way to the meadow. Can you explairt his 
strange conduct? There was no nest in the vicinity. 

Yours very truly, © ETHELDRED B. BARRy. 


Note by Editor.—Olive Thorne Miller, in ‘‘ Nest- 
ing Time,” writes of ‘‘ calming anxious parent birds 
by addressing them in their own language,” while 
admitting that she does not know the import of the 
sounds she utters, and Miss Barry’s little adventure 
with the indigo bird lends confirmation to the view 
that it is possible to acquire a greater or less com- 
mand of bird language. Birds have probably utter- 
ances capable of giving expression to every emotion 
which they experience, and it requires a person of 


delicate ear and good vocal organs to reproduce. any 
of these sounds with such measure of fidelity as the 
parrot attains to in the utterance of words. But so 
much achieved, the presumption is that certain 
favored people may surpass the parrots, and by care- 
ful observation be able to determine the sentiments 
conveyed by the sounds they employ, and actually 
engage in conversation with birds. Miss Barry is 
one of the most earnest workers of the Audubon 
Society, and now that her attention has been 
directed to the study of bird language, we may hope 
that even if she do not acquire ‘‘Charley’s”’ facility 
of discourse, she will, nevertheless, acquire a good, 
practical knowledge, and afford us an opportunity 
some day of publishing her translations of avian 
dialogues. 


CLEVER BIRDS. 

ONE morning when my little sister was walking 
with mamma, she found a lettuce bird in the path. 
It had evidently fallen from the nest, but they could 
not see where it was, and fearing the bird would be 
killed if it were left in the road, mamma told Bessie 
she might bring it home, and, as it was a seed-eating 
bird, they hoped to be able to raise it in the cage 
with the canary bird. 

She carried the little thing home and put it in the 
canary’s cage, which hung in the shady front porch. 
In a little while we heard a commotion among the 
birds, and hurrying into the porch we saw a pretty 
sight. Two full grown lettuce birds, evidently the 
parents of the one in the cage, were fluttering about 
the bars with some food for their baby. He was 
standing on the perch, and seemed afraid to try to 
fly down; so the canary flew down, took the seeds 
from the old birds, and carried them to the little 
one. ‘They did this several times. 

The next day Bessie met a small boy who had 
another yellow bird, about the size of the one she 
had found the day before, apparently one of the 
same brood. She bought it from him for five cents, 
and carried the frightened birdling tenderly home 
and put it with the caged birds. After that for two 
days the parent birds came at daylight and flew in 
and out until dark, feeding the two young ones. 

On the third day the male bird came alone, and 
we feared the little mother had been killed. After 
about a week, however, she came again, bringing 
with her a third bird about the size of our two pets. 
It seemed clear that, after trying to care for the 
divided family together, the intelligent birds had 
agreed that the father should take care of the caged 
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birds, while the mother tended the lonely birdling in 
the nest until it was able to fly, when she brought it 
to visit its brother and sister, They were all by this 
time old enough to fly, so, although we grieved to 
part from our little friends, we determined to reward 
the wise and loving parents by giving their children 
the freedom all birds love so well. We opened tie 
cage door, and after a few timid twitters and flutters, 
the young birds flew out, and the re-united family 
flew away in the sweet summer air. As for the can- 
ary, virtue had to be its own reward, but it seemed 
to satisfy him, for he followed his departing guests 
with a beautiful burst of song.—H. Daingerfielad 
in the Swiss Cross. 


PREDATORY BIRDS. 

Every disciple of Audubon knows how much 
the birds about country houses are usually frightened 
by the discharge of a gun, but probably there are a 
good many of those disciples who never saw a bird 
show real pleasure when a gun was fired. The 
nests of three robins can be found within five rods 
of my house, besides a number of nests of swallows, 
bluebirds, ground birds, etc., and I have in conse- 
quence been very careful about doing anything that 
would tend to frighten the old birds, That they 
appreciate kindly attentions has been amply demon- 
strated by their freedom in approaching not only 
members of my own family, but neighbors and 
strangers also who have called on us, 

But the other day a crow blackbird came into a 
maple where one of my robins had a nest, determ- 
ined, I suppose, to destroy the eggs. The black 
rascal had been there before, but he had been driven 
away by the robins every time. This time he 
avoided attack by hopping from limb to limb instead 
of leaving the tree. The robins were in great dis- 
tress. They flew hither and thither, screaming with 
anxiety and anger, and dashed at the enemy witha 
courage and vigor that ought to have whipped him 
quickly but did not. Seeing that the nest of a song 
bird was in danger, my boy, a lad of eleven, ran for 
his rifle, and by a lucky shot brought the blackbird to 
the ground. The projectile cut across the backbone 
of the bird and ‘‘tumbled,” making a terrible scream- 
ing noise as it flew off over the field beyond. 

Did the robins fly away in alarm at all that noise? 
Not at all. On the contrary, The mother bird 
went at once to the nest, while the male began such 
a cheerful song that it would have been a dull ear 
indeed that did not hear words of thanks in it, 

Was it wrong to kill the blackbird? I do not 
think so. Every one knows that there is a deadly 
war between different sorts of birds, although one 
may scarcely call it a war when the aggression is all 
on one side. On the one side we find crows, crow 
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blackbirds, bluejays, owls and hawks; on the other 
side song birds. Ido not care for the purpose of 
this argument, whether the predatory birds do the 
farmers any good by killing vermin or not. I do 
know the song birds are destroyed, both while in 
the egg and afterward, by the predatory birds. 
Suppose a crow does eat insect eggs on the meadow} 
would not the song birds which one crow destroys 
in a season do the farmer much more good? Surely 
to remain neutral is to encourage the destruction of 
song birds, 

I do not wish to advocate the indiscriminate 
slaughter of any sort of predatory birds, but having 
read so many appeals for the lives of predatory 
birds I cannot help urging bird lovers to exercise 
their chivalrous instincts if not their common sense, 
and occasionally take the side of the weak against 
the strong. Joun R. Spears, 

Note by Editor.—Every effort on man’s part to 
defend the weak against the strong is an interference 
with the conditions by which the existing balance of 
life is maintained, and may possibly have results 
widely different from what were anticipated. Nature 
is regardless of the individual but careful of the 
species, and as regards singing birds which tend to 
multiply rapidly, the checks imposed on that tend- 
ency by predatory birds is necessary to save them 
from constantly increasing beyond the limits of their 
food supply, a condition of things which would en- 
tail far more suffering, and render life far less toler- 
able and happy for them than it is under existing 
conditions. Predatory birds enjoy life themselves, 
and contribute to the sum of its enjoyment by those 
on which they prey. At the same time these gen- 
eral considerations need not always influence our 
conduct in individual cases. The existing balance 
of life is being constantly modified by the progress 
of settlement, which favors some families at the 
expense of others, and it is only when organized 
and systematic efforts are taken for the eradica- 
tion of particular species or genera of birds that we 
may anticipate grave evils from the disturbance of 
the machinery by which the balance of life is re- 
adjusted to-new conditions, 


SONG OF THE PRAIRIE LARK.—In a recent num- 
ber of the American Magazine appears an interest- 
in article under the above title from the pen of Mr, 
Ernest E, Thompson. The western meadowlark 
has hitherto had scant justice done to his powers of 
song, but Mr, Thompson not only fully describes 
this liquid melody but has written it out in musical 
notation so that any one may reproduce it on an in- 
strument. The article is illustrated by two figures 
from Mr. Thompson’s pencil, 
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Oak KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., 
2nd mo., 20, 1886, 


Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
clETY. We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds. A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable wearers of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross. Thy friend, 

JouHN G, WHITTIER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end. 

If there were no purchasers there would be no de- 
mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty of this ‘‘slaughter of the in- 
nocents”’ that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. 

On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
esthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


CoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y., 
Feb. 22, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured. The press should 
render it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp P, Ror, 


PEOPLE ON BIRD PROTECTION: 


WEsT Park, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and 
approval. It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution. 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON SociETy. Very sincerely, 

JOHN BURROUGHS. 


160 W. 59TH STREET, ) 
New York, Feb. 20, 1886. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AUDUBON Society, and I am thankful that such a 
step is contemplated. There is an element of savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion. But even the savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions. But itis 
a vice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 


For evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart. 


If the AUDUBON Society can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won. HENRY C, POTTER. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 21, 1886. 
Leditor Forest and Stream: 

I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 
motive of any society organized to prevent the mur- 
der of birds for decorative purposes. 

E. S. PHELPs. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


Yee AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage te 
be used for ornamental purposes—principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at al! seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer's crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea Of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in thins months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East {odien birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have been sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plduewe flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects — with such woogie, We Sap that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Pinlions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
apon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, rom 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, rr9 by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been brought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer's day, not far from 2,0co 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them, 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought fe be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible— 

é) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. ; 

(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 
birds 


(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. : 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
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birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
gunc birds are already protected by law, and in ae measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
; PLAN OF THE WORK. 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now oaly because of thoughtlessness and indifference, 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes, So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are fuynished, sub- 
Scription to which constitutes membership, 2: certificates 
are issued to members. 

a TERMS OF MEMBERSnIP, 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 

rship in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor an expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as toage. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society, If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds, It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
b fave the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of Ys in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and rea y to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the udu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will Bs enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members, All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. F 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages, 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the si, ned pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi. 
ficate of membership will be issued to any alge except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secretary has yet been ag individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 318 Broadway, New York. et 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. ‘ 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Society very appro-~ 
priately takesitsname. | ; 

The office of the Society is at 318 Broadway, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed ; 
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Volume I. of the Audubon Magazine, bound 
in cloth with gilt stamp, is now ready. 


It is illustrated by numerous reproductions of our most 
familiar birds from Audubon’s plates, and by many wood cuts. 
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attractive appearance, and is protected from tarnishing by a 
beautiful satin finish on its surface. 
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How necessary that the feet of children should be amply 
protected and guarded and given the utmost ease and comfort. 
My line of Misses’ and Children’s Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes 
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